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JAMES HARRISON, 
PAINTER AND ARCHITECT. 


One of our most beautiful, and, from an 
art-educational point of view, most useful, 
public collections, is that of the water- 
colour pictures in the National Gallery of 
British Art at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Among these is a picture which 
was acquired in 1876, under the “ William 
Smith bequest.”” I have always been in- 


terested in river- and sea- scapes, and have 
given my attention to this one in particular, 
as, though it is charmingly painted, little 
seemed to be known about it. 

The picture is first entered in the Victoria 
and Albert catalogue of water-colours for 
1878, where it is called “ River with Vessels 


(1829), by Thomas Harrison,” birth and 
| death being unknown. In the 1884 edition 
it is attributed to, and entered as by, G. H. 
Harrison of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
who died 20 October, 1846. 

The Thames barze with a deckload of 
straw on the right at once proclaims it to be 
in English waters. Knowing the ports 
of the south and east coasts of England 
fairly well, I soon identified the picture as 
being a view on the Orwell ;_ and accordingly 
in the 1888 edition of the catalogue it is 
described thus: *‘ The River Orwell and the 
Bridge near Ipswich.’ In the 1893 edition 
it is no longer under the name of G. H. H., 
but as follows Harrison (? Thomas, 
died 1829, aged 85).’’ The entry in the next 
and last edition, 1908, shows that the catalogue 
has been compiled with much greater care. 
It reads: ‘ Harrison (James), exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy 1827-46.” 
Then follows the description as above, and 
the size in inches, ‘‘ 8} by 13%, signed and 
dated 1829.” 

Not being absolutely satisfied that the 
description I had suggested was accurate, 
I paid a visit last year to Harwich, and a 
sail up the Orwell at once satisfied my 
doubt. But I took several pencil notes of 
the structure of the bridge, and on returning 
compared them with the picture, and estab- 
lished the identity entirely to my own 
satisfaction. I had often wished to go by 
land to the bridge, but, being a bad walker, 
was never able to do so. However, last 
year I was able to get there, as now a cor- 
poration tramway runs right up to the 
bridge, namely, Bourne Bridge, Wherstead. 
I found that the roof of the house represented 
behind the two-masted topsail schooner was 
the old “Ostrich Inn,” one of great local 
celebrity. The sign is an ostrich with a horse- 
shoe in its mouth. This inn and the bridge 
are mentioned in ‘ Materials for the History 
of Wherstead,’ by Barham Zincke, 
Chaplain to the Queen, 1893. When Zincke 
wrote he said the ostrich on the signboard 
had no horseshoe in its mouth, but it has 
one now, and over it the motto “ prudens 
que patiens.”” ‘At the Sign of the Ostrich,’ 
by Charles James, 1895, is not the inn above- 
mentioned, but ‘‘the Ostrich at Colnbrook, 
some seventeen miles from London on the 
Great West road.”’ 

The Wherstead inn is well worth a visit, 
for it must be several hundred years old, 
and the disposition of the bar parlour and 
other rooms is still the same as it was 
originally. Needless to say, I took the hint 
comprised in the verse on an old inn I was 
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at thirty years ago, called ‘‘ The Five-Barred 
Gate ”’ :— 

This gate hangs high and hinders none ; 

Refresh and pay and pass along. 

Any one writing about English artists 
must inevitably be indebted to Mr. Algernon 
Graves’s two great books, ‘ A Dictionary of 
Artists,’ 1893, and ‘The Royal Academy 
Exhibitors, 1769-1904,’ 
no biographical information. 

Having found out something about the 
picture, I have for some time been trying 
to ascertain who the “J. Harrison” was 
who painted it. This,-I think, I have now 
accomplished, as the following shows. I 
first verified Mr. Graves’s entries from the 
Royal Academy catalogues. In this way 
we find that two “J.” Harrisons exhibited 
for some years. As Mr. Graves points out, 
the indexer of the Royal Academy catalogues 
has mixed them up in a hopeless manner. 
Inaccuracies in the Royal Academy cata- 
logues continued to 1869, for on 22 May in 
that year I contributed a note (4 S. fii. 
486) dissecting the catalogue, and showing 
that to several of the numbers no artist’s 
name was given, that one number had 
no picture or artist, and that other numbers 
were given twice. 

The above James was one of the ‘ J.’s”’; 
the other J. Harrison was a miniature 
painter called John. James Harrison’s first 
exhibit is in 1827, ‘ View of Margate 
Harbour’: the word “view” seems to 
foretell what was going to happen sub- 
sequently. The next year he _ exhibits 
‘Entrance to Harwich, Essex.’ In 1829 
he has only a sort of architectural drawing, 


the ‘South Front of Somerset House,’ and | 


John Harrison did not exhibit. In 1831 we 
have a view of a gentleman’s residence 
which was being erected from the design, and 
under the superintendence, of J. Harrison. 
His namesake John also exhibits a ‘ Portrait 
of John Anderson, Esq.’ I cannot help 
noticing the entry just above it: ‘* 360, 
Portrait of — Brunel, Esq., by J. Ram- 
say.” That — tells a tale of extraordinary 
ignorance. 

In 1832, from 30, Myddleton Street (so in 
the Royal Academy catalogue, not Square, 
as Mr. Graves has it), Clerkenwell, Nos. 73 
and 185 are put to James Harrison’s name. 
These are portraits and belong to John 
Harrison, to whom, to make sure, the indexer 
has given them as well. But James did not 
exhibit in 1832, though his name is in the 
index as just stated. In 1833 James has 
a design for the ‘Lawn Front of the Molt, 
South Devon.’ 


though he gives | 


In 1833 a “ J. Harrison ”’ had a landscape 
at the New Water-Colour Society, according 
to Graves’s Dictionary. Fortunately a copy 
of the New Water-Colour Society’s catalogue 
of this date is preserved in ‘‘ The Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum,” in the Wm. 
Smith bequest. In 1834 James is credited 
(at the Royal Academy) with No. 82, which 
| was by John, who is given No. 995, which, 
_ however, belonged to James ; it is ‘ Proposed 
| Design for Trinity Church, Woolwich.’ In 
| 1835 neither exhibited. 

In 1836, for the first and only time, the 
_latter’s name is in full, ‘“ James.” He is 
‘credited with three exhibits: No. 74, which 
has no description; No. 113, ‘Study’; and 
' No. 1009, which last alone I should say was 
‘his, ‘ Design for City of London Schools,’ to 
which the committee awarded the third 
premium. John’s name is not in the index. 

In 1837 there are five exhibits numbered 
1102. James’s is No. 1102§ (not in Graves), 
and it is a design for Dodbrooke Rectory, 
South Devon. In 1838 he has no exhibit. 

Tn 1889 he had the ‘Garden Front of a 
Villa,’ and lastly in 1846 another residence, 
No. 1244, ‘Kensal House, Harrow Road, 
erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of J. Harrison’: address 
1, Holford Square, Pentonville. I trust to 
Mr. Graves in saying that James did not 
again exhibit. But for this last address 
further identification would, I believe, have 
been hopeless. It discovers two things : 
first, the address, which has enabled me to 
trace James subsequently in the Post Office 
Directory; secondly, it seems to disclose 
his relationship to Mrs. G. H. Harrison ; 
for under her name in the index I find “see 
/above address ”’ (7.c. James’s). Then I find 

that Mrs. Harrison’s address is given in the 

‘indexes as at 1, Holford Square from 1845 
to 1858. Her husband died on 20 October, 
1846, in which year he exhibited for the last 
time (see J. L. Roget’s ‘Old Water-Colour 
Society.’ 1891). 

I infer that James and G. H. H. were 
brothers, the sons of the well-known flower- 
painter Mrs. G. H. Harrison, formerly Mary 
P. Rossiter. She had twelve children and 
‘brought them all up on her own earnings— 
'see Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists,’ and 
_also Graves and Roget. In 1863 her address 
in the Royal Academy catalogue is “ Squire’s 
Mount, Hampstead,”’ which was the house 
of Frederick Harrison. After 1863 her 
name does not appear in the Royal Academy 
catalogues. 
| After 1846 the Royal Academy catalogues 

are no further use for this inquiry, so I had. 
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recourse to the Post Office Directory. 
James was at 1, Holford Square (Mrs. G. H. 
Harrison’s address) from 1844 to 1848 as 
an architect and surveyor, then he moved 
to 34a, Moorgate Street; in 1875 he went 
to 22, Basinghall Street: and in 1880 to 
1, Guildhall Chambers. His name disappears 
after 1881. Ihave searched at the Probate 
Office in that year and after, but have not 
found any will proved. 

Thus I infer that James began life as a 
painter, and had circumstances favoured 
him, he would have continued in that pro- 
fession ; but he found his living in archi- 
tecture, and that was the profession he 
pursued. 

One of James Harrison’s pictures is in the 
well-known collection of water-colours formed 
by Dr. John Percy, F.R.S. (died 1889: see 
Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography ’). 
About 700 artists and 1,500 pictures were 
represented in this collection. An exhibi- 
tion of selected works took place at the 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club in 1876, the 
catalogue (anonymous) being compiled, not, 
as might be supposed, by the owner, but 
by Sir Wm. Drake. Dr. Percy took Drake’s 
catalogue as a groundwork, but unwisely, 
as he very soon buried it with his own 
additions of every kind. We must con- 
gratulate ourselves that Dr. Percy’s cata- 
logue was acquired for the Print-Room by 
Sir Sidney Colvin. It is crammed with bio- 
graphical information about the artists, and 
original letters from many of the great judges 
of art of the time, and sometimes has the 
names of the persons of whom he bought 
and the prices he gave. It is curious to 
note the artists who are not represented : 
E. Dunean, F. J. Skill, C. Davidson, and 
many others. Dr. Perey had no example 
by C. F. Williams, a collection of whose 
water-colours is at the Southampton Public 
Library. Williams was an exhibitor from 
1827 to 1841. Of the sale of Dr. Percy’s 
collection at Christie’s long accounts will be 
found in The Times of 19 and 26 April, 1890. 


The following is from the entry in Dr. 
Percy’s own MS. catalogue :— 

‘* Boat on the shore, with stormy sky and several 
small figures. At the bottom right-hand corner 
is written ‘ J. Harrison, 1830.’ Pure water colour, 
64h. Capital drawing. One of Hollo- 
way’s stock taken to by Goupil & Co.” 

In the margin is this pencil note: “F. 
Harrison: is it J. or F. ?”’ showing that he 
knew nothing about the artist, although his 
name comes immediately after a water- 
colour by Mrs. Mary Harrison. On the first 
page of the catalogue Dr. Percy explains 


that ‘the expression ‘pure water colour’ 
means freedom from body colour.” 

This inquiry thas been greatly aided 
by the facilities that are given at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Library, where 
the books are all under one’s hand, so to 
speak. Readers who would study or write 
about art matters will find the greatest 
assistance by going to this fine library. 

When I consider the time and trouble this 
note has taken to compile, I cannot help 
thinking of the vast work there is to be done, 
if only a short account is to be given of 
the thousands of artists in Graves’s ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ of whom nothing is known except 
that they exhibited. 

RaLtpH THOMAS. 


F. J. SKILL, AN UNAPPRECIATED 
ARTIST. 


In The Atheneum of 12 August, in a review of 
*‘Lovel the Widower, and other Stories’ 
(the ‘‘ Harry Furniss Centenary Edition of 
Thackeray ’’), I notice one striking para- 
graph :— 

‘* Mr. Furniss emphasizes a point he has already 

made—that illustrations worked out as drawings 
on wood by other artists from Thackeray’s rough 
sketches can hardly be described as Thackeray's. 
Swain, the well-known engraver, told Mr. Furniss 
that an artist called Skill made many such draw- 
ings. 
It seems somewhat hard on the memory of 
a conscientious wood-draughtsman, who 
had a decent share of reputation fifty or 
sixty years ago, to write of him as an un- 
known artist; yet it is too true that his. 
tame, careful style would simply ‘* dish” 
sketches of the sort described. 

Skill—who, according to ‘ Bryan,’’ was. 
born about 1824, and, says the same autho- 
rity, ‘‘ died March 8, 1881, of a broken heart, 
having failed to attract public attention ”’ 
—was, I have been told, brought up as a 
steel-engraver; his drawings, rather cold 
and laboured, would seem to bear out this 
statement. As a landscape painter in water 
colour he made a small success; became @ 
member of the Institute; and although in 
England he was ‘“‘ comparatively little known 
in art circles,’ he was a frequent exhibitor 
in Paris. 

By no means a genius, scarcely even gifted 
with ‘cleverness,’ he honestly supported 
his name of ‘‘ Skill’ : care and skill, patience 
and perseverence, marked all his work. He 
was one of those artists ‘“‘ discovered” by 
George Stiff when he was floating the old 
London Journal: the front-page ‘“ oval’” 
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portrait, signed F. J. Skill, was for some 
few years a leading attraction. After 1854 
he was, however, superseded by Francesco 
Sargent, whose woodcut portraits were less 
artistic, but who was, no doubt, better at a 
likeness. Skill always had the ambition 
to be an illustrator of serial stories; but, 
except on Cassell’s Family Paper (1860-61), 
his talents in this direction were slighted. 
Time and again he would join the staff of 
some ephemeral weekly or monthly; but 
after leaving The London Journal he cannot 
be said to have prospered. For portraits on 


wood H. Anelay had in those days first place | 


on The Illustrated London News ; Bow Bells 
employed T. H. Wilson; while Cassell’s 
favoured many portrait-artists, amongst 
others Ed. Morin, and, best of all, the late 
Thomas Dewell Scott. 

Towards the last Skill devoted himself to 
landscape-painting, visiting the Continent, 
sk2tching—notably at Venice. Between 
1858 and 1876 he exhibited twenty-six 


pictures in London, yet with disheartening 


results. Had he striven more after force 
and action in his work, and less, maybe, 
after dainty pencilling, he would perhaps 
have been a greater success; but, alas! 
passed over while he lived, he is now 
remembered only by a couple of pictures 
at South Kensington and a few lines in 
Bryan. I do not think he ever married. 
Bryan does not give his Christian names 
in full; I believe they were Frederick John. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


URBAN V.’S FAMILY NAME. 


Pore Ursan V. (1362-70) appears to have 
been a man of talent, learning, and integrity, 
and was connected with England by his 
attempt to put into practical force John’s 
grant of England as a fief to the Papal 
See, and also by his contest with Wickliff. 
But I find no little confusion as to his 
family name, and am led by examination 
of the point to conelude that, instead of 
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Abbé Magnan (Paris, 1862) calls Urban V. 
Guillaume de Grimoard, and does not 
mention his family beyond his father. I 
_have been unable to procure copies of the 
lives of Urban V. by Charbonald (Paris, 
_ 1872) and by Albanes (Paris, 1872), so T am 
/unaware by what name those writers 
'this Pope. Other writers spell the name 
as follows :— 


| 1. Grimoard.—Platina ; Duchesne; Camp- 
bell; Waller; Gould; Choisy; McBurney ; 
Chambers; Gregorovius; Mosheim; ‘ Ency- 


| clopedia Americana.’ 
| 2. Grimoardi. — Bosquet ; Muratori; Taylor ; 
| Bower. 
| 3. Grimardi.—Duchesne: Rose. 
4. Grimaud.—Fleury ; Nicolas. 
5. Grimoald. — Froissart ; 
Britannica.’ 
6. Grimoaldi.—Henschenio; Riccioli. 
7. Grymbold.—Bale. 
| 8. Grimaldo. — Dobelli; 
orum.’ 


Encyclopedia 


Roman- 


9. Grimaldi. — Cavallerus, ‘ Pontificeum Ro- 
/manorum Effigies” ; ‘Epitome  Pontificum 
Romanorum Cardinalium’; a Latin Life. 

10. Grimoaldus.—Baronius, Raynaldi. 

There is a sufficient similarity between 
these varieties to suggest their being variants 
of the same name, and the only great family 
name of that time among them is No. 9, 
Grimaldi, Grimaud (4) is a corruption of 
'the same; for in Provence is the Golfe de 
/Grimaud, named after Gibalin Grimaldi, 
| who conquered that part from the Saracens 
_( Pemberton, ‘ History of Monaco’ ). As, 
therefore, in Gibalin’s case Grimaldi was 
'turned to Grimaud, so it may have been 
‘in that of Urban V. The spelling Grymbold 
|(7) is that applied to the Elizabethan poet 
Nicholas Grimaldi, who in his ‘Cicero’ 
| spells his name Grimald. For the same 
‘reason Urban’s name may have been 
‘corrupted from Grimaldi to Grymbold. 
Grimoald (5), Grimoaldi (8), and Grimoaldus 
'(10), are evidently the same name with 
| Italian and Latin terminations. In this 
form the early Dukes of Benevento often 
appear, instead of as Grimaldi. The spel- 
lings Grimardi (3) and Grimoard (1) differ 
more It seems as if the / had been accident- 


* Bullarum 


| 


belonging to some otherwise totally obscure ally changed to r, and then perpetuated. 
French family, he was a scion of one of Otherwise all the spellings appear to be 
the oldest and most powerful of the derived from Grimaldi. 
European medieval septs, 7.€., of the This conclusion is almost certain, since 
Grimaldi, Princes of Monaco, Salerno, &c., | three authorities giv nis name as Grimaldi, 
and holders of numerous dukedoms, mar- yiz., Cavallerus, * Pontificum Romanorum 
quisates, &c., in Italy, Spain, and France. Effigies,’ Base, 1585; Panvinius, ‘ Epitome,’ 
That there is uncertainty in the matter Venetiis, 1559; and a Latin Life of 
is clear from the fact of his family name Urban V. in which he and his brother 
being so diversely given by various writers. are spoken of as ‘Gullielimus Grimaldi” 
‘The excellent ‘ Histoire d’Urbain V.’ by and “ Angelicus Grimaldi.” 
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Urban V. was of a family settled at 
Grisac in Provence; in fact, in that part 
of France where the Grimaldi had formerly 
large possessions at Antibes, Cannes, Fréjus, 
&e. As many members of the Grimaldi 
family became Cardinals, it would be natural 
that one should reach the Papacy; but 
Urban V. is the only Pope who can have 
belonged to this family. 

The other form (8) is exactly how the 
Grimaldi of Spain spelt the name. On the 
whole, therefore, it would seem that the 
tumily name of Pope Urban V. was Guillaume 
de Grimaldi. L. M. R. 


EizABETHAN IN MANUSCRIPT.— 
Sir Edward Sullivan, writing in The Nine- 
teenth Century for July, says :— 

‘* Not one original MS. of even a single play 
[produced between 1572 and 1642] has survived, 
and, so far as I am aware, we have but one 
instance of the preservation of an actor’s acting 
part—Alleyn’s part of Orlando Furioso.” 

The MS. of ‘Sir Thomas More,’ preserved 
in the British Museum, is mostly, if not 
altogether belonging to the Elizabethan 
period. The peculiar interest of this play 
is that some critics consider part of the MS. 
to be not only Shakespeare’s composition, 
but also to be in his actual handwriting. 

P. A. McEtwatne. 


R. L. STEVENSON AS A SCIENTIFIC OB- 
SERVER.—There is a reference to him in 
the book by his father, Thomas Stevenson, 
on ‘The Design and Construction of Har- 
bours,’ 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 163. 
The son is stated to have made some obser- 
vations on deflected waves at Pulteney 
Town breakwater, from which the father 
calculated the value of a constant in a certain 
formula. L. L. K. 


British Museum: Earuiest GuiIpE.— 
‘The General Contents of the British 
Museum,’ a crown octavo volume of 103 
pages, published by R. & J. Dodsley, 1761, 
is apparently the earliest guide-book to 
Montague House and its contents. Its 
author was Edmund Powlett, who on 
5 December, 1761, sold a half share in the 
profits to James Dodsley for eight guineas. 
A like sum was to be paid in the event of 
@ second edition of 750 copies being issued. 
An agreement to this effect now before me 
affords the first identification of its author. 

Although it was suitable for the purpose, 
apparently the public were not interested 
in the British Museum, and a second edition 
of the guide was not required. At this date 


Newbery was publishing his popular guide 
to Westminster Abbey, following the very 
successful book by Coull, but evidently 
the less general interest in the Museum, 
or the restrictions as to admission, prevented 
Bloomsbury from affording a rival attraction 
to the waxworks and other wonders at 
Westminster. 

The London Magazine did not give much 
publicity to the Museum until 1763, and The 
Royal Magazine only included (February, 
1764) a description in a long contribution 
entitled ‘A Tour through the Cities of 
London and Westminster.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


*“READY-MONEY Mortispoy”’: ORIGINAL 
OF THE CHARACTER.—It is always interesting 
to know who were the originals of familiar 
characters in works of fiction. I therefore 
pass on the following item of information 
to ‘N. & 

There has recently died at Northampton 
Mr. Charles Cecil Becke, the Borough Coroner. 
In the obituary notice in The Northampton 
Mercury it is stated that his mother “ was 
a sister of the late Mr. Henry Billington 
Whitworth, who amassed a large fortune, 
and figures in Besant and Rice’s famous 
novel—he was the original of ‘ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.’ ”’ 

It will be recalled that Mr. James Rice 
was a Northampton man, and that the above- 
mentioned novel was the first work written 
in collaboration with Sir Walter Besant. 

Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


LINLATHEN: ITS Positron.—One of the 
most remarkable Scotsmen in the second 
half of the nineteenth century was Thomas 
Erskine, who is almost universally desig- 
nated ‘of Linlathen.’”’ He corresponded 
with the most prominent religious thinkers 
of his day, was a close friend of Principal 
Shairp and Dr. John Brown of ‘ Rab and 
his Friends,’ and was greatly esteemed by 
Carlyle. He frequently had Carlyle as a 
guest at Linlathen, and he entertained him 
at his Edinburgh residence in 1866 when he 
delivered the famous Rectorial address. __ 

Like many more who speak and write 
of Linlathen, Froude seems to have had 
only a vague conception of its position. In 
chap. xx. of ‘Carlyle’s Life in London, 
vol. ii. p. 94, after saying that the philo- 
sopher of Chelsea had gone on a visit to his 
Scottish friend, he introduces the first letter 
from the country quarters with the remark, 
‘He meanwhile was reporting his successful 
arrival in Fife.’ Linlathen, however, 1s in 
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Forfarshire, on the Dighty Water, near 
Monifieth. Two sentences from the remi- 
niscences contributed by Principal Shairp to 
‘Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen’ 
make the matter quite clear :— 


‘* After we had returned from our drive, we 
sat for some time on the lawn just over the 
Dighty Water, which ran underneath the bank on 
which the house stands....With any of his guests 
at Linlathen who cared for it, Mr. Erskine used 
to continue his talk, not only in his library and 
along the corridor, but in walks about the place, 
or in a longer walk to the bare bleak links of 
Monifieth, where the outlook was on the eastern 
sea.” 


Quoted in Prof. WKnight’s 
Shairp and his Friends,’ p. 220. 
THOMAS BayYNeE. 


Principal 


CovERHAM Horsres.—Dr. Cox notes in 
‘Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers,’ p. 303, 
that in 1369, 

at 9 o'clock on the Saturday before St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, William de Wallan placed himself 
within the church of Cromwell and tarried there 
until the following Thursday, when he confessed 
before the coroner to having stolen a horse worth 
100s. from the Abbot of Coverham, Richmond- 
shire.” 

Dr. Cox remarks: ‘* This was a great price ; 
the horse was probably a pacing palfrey.”’ 

I do not know how that may have been, 
but Coverham canons owned a famous breed 
of white horses, of which traces are still 
observable in Coverdale and the country 
adjacent. The monks of Jervaulx had also 
a celebrated stud. (See Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book for Travellers in Yorkshire,’ pp. 329, 
330.) Sr. SwItHIn. 


Raitway: FrrRe-Damp: Earty MeEn- 
T10N.—In the Historic MSS. Commission 
Report just published on the archives of 
Lord Middleton at Wollaton, Notts, mention 
is made on pp. 169-77 of a colliery railway 
in Nottinghamshire (worked, of course, by 
horses) in daily use in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth for the conveyance of coals to 
the Trent for shipment to London. 


Fire-damp is also spoken of as early as in 
1316 (‘‘ventus qui vocatur le dampe,” pp: 
88-100.) 

Upton. 

[The earliest quotation for ‘‘ fire-damp” in 
the ‘N.E.D. is from the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1677. ‘There is a cross-reference to 
‘* damp,” where the first example of ‘* damp ” 
in coal-mines is from Bacon’s ‘ Sylva,’ 1626.] 


SNAKES DRINKING M1Lk.—To the instances 
recorded in the Tenth Series (see x. 265, 
316, 335, 377, 418; xi. 157, 336) I may add 
two that have come to my knowledge. 
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The first happened in Rhodesia—a little 
girl was missed in the afternoons, and at 
last was found on the roof of her father’s 
house, with a saucer of milk beside her 
and a most venomous snake lapping it up. 
The next day the same thing occurred. 

In Queensland a boa, or carpet snake, 
drank each night the milk placed on a 
table beside the bed for an invalid. The 
sick person was removed into another room, 
and watch was kept. The snake came as 
usual, and while drinking the milk was shot. 

(Mrs.) E. C. WIENHOLT. 

Woodheys, West Park, Eltham. 


HicHGaTte ARrcHwAy.—The following, as 
quoted by The Observer from its issue of 
18 August, 1811, may be of interest :— 

“On Monday, in honour of the Prince 
Regent’s birth, the foundation stone of the 
Highgate Archway was laid by Mr. Vazie, 
engineer of the works, when the workmen were 
regaled with a plentiful supply of strong beer, 
brewed for the occasion.” 

This refers, of course, to the structure 

demolished fourteen years ago, when the 

present fine arch was erected by the London 

County Council. CecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


OLpDEsT BritisH SOLDIER.—The following 
from The Daily Telegraph of 7 August seems 
worth a place in * N. & Q.’ :— 

‘The King has been graciously pleased to 
present a Coronation Medal to A. McNichol, the 
oldest soldier in the British Army. He joined the 
Ist Foot Regt., Aug. 2, 1837, at 19 years of age ; 
he is now 93. He is the oldest pensioner at Chelsea, 
and served with the oldest regiment of the British 


Army.” 
A. F. R. 


TAILOR AND PoreT.—Few people can have 
described themselves legally as poet. I 
think it therefore worth noting in ‘N. & Q. 
that Daniel Nelson, born in Tralee, describes 
himself in his attestation paper as a recruit 
in Major Boyle Roche’s Regiment, 20 Sep- 
tember, 1775, as ‘‘Taylor and Poet” 
Scotland Letters and Papers,’ P.R.O., 
Second Series, bundle 45, No. 171). 

J. M. BuLiocu. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THoMAS WOOLDRIDGE, ALDERMAN OF 
BripGe Warp. (See Mr. BEAVEN’s query, 
11 S. ii. 27.)—Mr. Wooldridge, ** once an 
alderman of London, and possessed of 
immense property,” is mentioned in The 
London Chronicle for 26-29 Dec., 1789, 
p. 622, as being then a prisoner for debt at 
Boston in New England. 

DanIEL HIPWELL. 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STRAWBERRY HILL: ‘DESCRIPTION OF 
THE ViLLA, 1774.—Among the publica- 
tions of the Strawberry Hill Press in the 
sale catalogue of J. W. IK. Eyton, London, 
1848, is this item :— 

“1464. Description of the Villa. Another 
edition of 65 pages, complete; sewed, uncut, 7h. 
(Strawberry Hill], 4to, 1774. 

‘This edition is stated by Kirgate as having been 

printed only for the use of the servants in showing 
the house.” 
Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ possess, or 
know of the existence of, this or a similar 
copy ? If so, I should greatly appreciate 
it if an exact description and collation were 
forwarded to me, care of the Editor of 
& 

Eyton may have secured this copy from 
Kirgate’s collection through the collection 
of R. P. Cruden. Various bibliographers 
of the Strawberry Hill publications cite this 
edition, but apparently none of them has 
seen and examined it. E. P. Merritt. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


MY EYE AND Betty Martrin.’’—In 
a review of Mr. Patterson’s ‘ Tillers of the 
Soil’ in Public Opinion for 27 January 
last, p. 81, col. 1, I read the following quota- 
tion from the book :— 

““* They tell you, as a nation, we can’t feed 
our own-—that is, in meat and corn. I tell you 
that’s all my eye and Betty Martin.’ ” 

Consulting the ‘N.E.D.,’ I found sub 
‘Eye,’ sb.', 2. Phrases, h, ‘* Slang or vulgar. 
All my eye, all humbug, ‘stuff and non- 
sense ; but no mention is made of Betty 
Martin ©’ except—though not as in the above 
quotation from Mr. Patterson’s book—in 
one or two quotations. In fact, I find there 
the following variant readings :— 


1768, Goldsmith, ‘The Good-natured Man,’ 
II., ‘* That’s all my eye.”’ 

1782, ‘George Bateman,’ II. 113, ‘“ That’s 
all my eye, and my elbow, as the saying is.” 

1785, Grose, ‘Class. Dict. Vulg. Tongue,’ s.v. 
‘ Betty Martin,’ ‘‘ That’s my eye betty martin.” 

1819, Moore, ‘Tom Crib’s Mem. Congress,’ 2, 
“ All my eye, Betty.”’ 


for black clothes,—that’s all my eye and Tommy.” 


I shall feel much obliged for an explana- 


tion of the origin of the phrases in which 
“Betty Martin” and “ Tommy” figure. 
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Was the 1782 quotation the original 
phrase in full, or was it an attempt to 
“ elbow ”’ Betty out of the way? ‘** Tommy” 


would seem to have cropped up unexpectedly. 
J 


BENSE. 

Arnhem, the Netherlands. 

{For another variant see 8 S. xi. 146, 512; 
xii. 298.] 

‘* PUT THAT IN YOUR PIPE AND SMOKE IT.” 
—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 1884 for this rather 
vulgar phrase. It is certainly much earlier. 
The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, 7 Feb., 
1860, p. 1/3, has: ‘ Let the Tribune put 
all this in its pipe and smoke it.” The 
expression is undoubtedly English. Can 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ produce an earlier 
instance ? RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


MACAULAY ON THE WAR OF THE SPANISH 
Succession.—In this essay allusion is made 
to— 

1. The Lord Keeper who, in 1593, ad- 
dressed Parliament on the power of Spain 
(p. 12, Blackie’s edition). 

2. “An honest Englishman’’ who, in a 
memorial to Queen Mary, describes the dan- 
gerous nature of Spaniards (p. 16). 

3. A. poem or play in which Calderon 
celebrates Aranjuez (p. 35). 

4. A ‘German captive who, when the 
irons which he had worn for years were 
knocked off, fell prostrate on the floor of his 
prison’ (p. 40). 

5. ingenious Tory”’ who “lately” 
discovered a parallel between Archbishops 
Williams and Vernon (p. 85). 

Can any of your learned readers enlighten 
one remote from reference libraries about 
the names of the above ? Souuvs. 


RICHARD CROMWELL: ‘‘ WHEN DICK THE 
FouRTH,’ &¢.—In a copy which I bought 
recently of ‘The Generall Historie of the 
Turkes,’ by Richard Knolles, 3rd ed., 1621, 
are the following lines, written in faded ink 
on a blank page :— 

When Dick the fourth began to raigne 
Hey down down a downe 
He was a pretty smugg fac’d swaine 
Downe, downe adowne. 
His Father he a Brewer was 
His mother, a milkmaid woll to passe 
His Uncle a Plowjogginge Asse 
hey downe, downe a downe 
Hey downe, downe, downe, downe, doxy. 


‘I am very doubtful about my reading of 
1811, Poole, ‘Hamlet Travestied,’ I. i., ‘“‘ As 


‘milkmaid woll to passe’’ and Plow- 
jogginge Asse.” 

Are these lines in print in any book ? 
Whoever wrote them in the old book to 


_which I refer would appear to have set some 
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store by them, as the first two lines are | 
written again at the foot of the last page of 
the index. 

On the said blank page are other lines, 

Lets not repine that Men and names doe dye 

Since stone built Cittyes dead & ruin’d lye. 
This is in the faded brown ink, but has been 
rewritten above by, I think, another hand. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT: Mrs. Brown. | 
—Mary Wollstonecraft, on hearing that some | 
friends disapproved of her action in abetting 
the escape of her sister, Eliza Bishop, from 
a drunken husband, writes (January, 1784) 
to her other sister Everina :— 

‘I knew I should be the Mrs. Brown —the 
shameful incendiary—in this shocking affair of a 
woman’s leaving her bedfellow.” 

Is the Mrs. Brown here mentioned a 
fictitious or historical character? C. J. 


CHAPLAINS: THEIR Status. — By the 
statute of 21 Hen. VIII., c. 13, ss. 13-21, 
it was enacted that the chaplain of a noble- 
man, or other privileged person, might hold 
two benefices. Sir Robert Phillimore (‘ Book 
of Church Law’) says that this Act was in 
great measure repealed by 57 Geo. III. 
c. 99, and that 
“land 2 Vict. c. 106 repeals this statute alto- 
gether, and the question as to the chaplains of 
privileged persons would now seem to depend on 
the common law alone: and it is, to say the least, 
uncertain whether the peculiar status of such 
—" 1s 1n any Way recognized by the existing 

It would appear that the qualification for 
holding two benefices was not necessary 
if the person were Doctor or Bachelor of 
Divinity, Doctor of Law, or Bachelor of 
Canon Law; otherwise he was obliged to 
obtain an appointment as chaplain to some 
nobleman. 

Now the University of Oxford, on the 
authority of Dr. Bliss, quoted in Dean 
Burgon’s ‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ had 
not given degrees in Canon Law for cen- 
turies, so I conclude that a point was 
stretched and the degree of Bachelor in 
Civil Law allowed to stand for it. I well 
remember, when I was an undergraduate, 
hearing the Vice-Principal of my College 
speak of some clergyman, already M.A., who 
came up to take the B.C.L., ‘ because at 
that time a B.C.L. could hold two livings, 
which an M.A. could not do.” 

Dr. Bliss also said that ‘‘ LL.” means 
“Legum,”’ Civil and Canon—a form still 
preserved by Cambridge and Dublin in the 


degrees LL.B., LL.D., Oxford retaining the 


'terms B.C.L. and D.C.L., though these 


have often been confused by writers. 

A relative of my own was appointed in 
1831 to a benefice to be held under bond of 
resignation with his own, from which it 
was nine miles distant, his qualification 
being that of nobleman’s chaplain. About 
a year after resignation, he was appointed 
to it again, also under bond, but it does not 
appear under what law, the chaplain’s 
qualification, as I understand the matter, 
having been repealed. 

The dispensations granted by the Arch- 
bishop and the King for the former tenure 
are in my possession. I should like infor- 
mation as to the latter case. 

The status of domestic chaplain—an 
office which I myself hold—is now, it would 
seem, purely honorary. E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory. 


“THe Roap To JERUSALEM,” INN 
S1qn.—There is, or was quite lately, an inn 
with this sign close under Nottingham 
Castle. The local tradition is that it was a 
pilgrimage inn. There is a good deal about 
pilgrimage inns in Messrs. Maskell and 
Gregory’s ‘Old Country Inns,’ but no mention 
of this particular hostelry or of the sign 
it bears. Is the local tradition correct ? 

Cc. C. B. 


AncieNtT MetaL Box.—A small, flat, 
circular box has a hinged lid, and is made of 
bronze or some similar alloy. It is almost 
exactly the size of a modern penny. With 
its lid it slightly exceeds the thickness of 
four pennies placed one on another. Both 
the box and its lid are very shallow, it 
being difficult to distinguish them. Both 
are adorned with a roughly drawn cross 
formed of double rows of impressed dots, 
evidently made with the point of a nail or 
some such tool. 

The box was found in the grounds of an 
ancient priory, a fact which confirms the 
inference as to its use, drawn from its shape 
and ornamentation, namely, that it was a 
receptacle for conveying the Host from the 
altar to the sick and infirm in the neighbour- 
hood. Can some reader say whether this 
supposition is correct ? 
Joun T. Kemp. 


T. & P. Gatty, have 
some old prints which were sold by T. & P. 
Gally, and I should be glad to know when the 
firm flourished. The prints are of a very 
common type, yet interesting, and appear 
to be among the earliest coloured ones issued. 
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Two which bear their name are entitled AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
‘Charming Florist’ and ‘ Reaper and Shep- Can any one give me the source of the 
herdess.’. Two others, which do not bear following quotation ? 


their name, are ‘The Flower of Wales’ | Al tuo martirio cupida e feroce 

and ‘Came to fulfil all Righteousness,’ | _Questa turba cui parli accorrera ; 

the latter being a crude representation of | 
the Nativity. Three are about seven inches | Secane Mason. 


by five; the others about half those. 
measurements. They are of the earliest| Who isthe author of the following beautiful 


kind which adorned the walls of cottages. lines ? 


7 THOos. RATCLIFFE. When life as on an evil dream looks down upon 
Worksop. its wars, 
And the white light of Christ outsprings from 
Lunatics AND PRIVATE Lunatic Asy-| _ the red disc of Mars, 


LUMs.—I wish to know the name of a book | His fame which led the stormy van of victory, 
well may cease, 


(published some thirty years ago) in which | ut never that which crowned the man whose 
a full exposure was given of the way in victory was peace. 

which people were sent into private lunatic They were quoted, at a dinner given by the 
asylums. The book described how, for the | Lord Mayor at the Mansion House to the 
benefit of the relations of the so-called foreign ambassadors, by Mr. Russell Lowell, 
lunatic and for the benefit of the keeper who at the time was American Ambassador 


of the asylum, men and women were suddenly to this country. W. GRACE. 
deprived of their liberty. | 

Tuomas HERBERT. Sr. Esprit.—At Marton, near Leaming- 

13, King Street, Brighton. ton, the parish church is dedicated to this 


[We presume our correspondent is familiar with saint. Can any reader tell me anything 
Charles Reade’s ‘Hard Cash,’ which offers some’ about him, and also if other churches in 


evidence on the subject.) England are dedicated to this saint ? 
M. L. D. 


““ Every IRISHMAN HAS A POTATO IN HIS : Pe 
HEAD.”—This is a new saying to me, and, [St. Esprit=the Holy Spirit 7] 
according to Augustus Hare, from whose| Epwarp Lister: THomas LysTER.— 
I it, it any one give me the authority for, or 

; en are g 1 and eloquent. 4S’ proof of the correctness of, the statement 
the saying still current ? in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
Perey H South H = L. R. BRESLAaR. that Edward Lister, whose biography is 

ercy House, South Hackney. given there, was “elder brother of Sir 

OLIVER CROMWELL’s WIFE: BoURCHIER Matthew, son of William Lister of Thorn- 
Famity.—What relation was Oliver Crom- inf di 
well’s wife to the old Bourchiers, who were | also desire jormation 
related to the old Cromwells, 1089-1450 ? . Thomas Lyster, Philomath,” of whom, 

Atat. sue 63, A.D. 1698,” there is an 


a engraved portrait by R. White. 


SEVECHER.”’— In 1563 the church- (Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 
wardens of Cirencester presented John Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, S.W. 


Browne, a * sevecher,” for some offence. THYNNES oF LONGLEAT AND Str W. 
What was his occupation ? Covert.—Can any of your readers inform 
f F. 8. HockaDay. | me if there was any connexion between the 
Highbury, Lydney. Thynnes of Longleat and Sir Walter and 
9 


any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know where the 
portraits of the extinct Baker (baronet)| Jew AND JeEwson SuRNAMES.—What is 
family of Sissinghurst, Cranbrook, Kent, | the origin of these surnames ? About what 
now are? I understand that the portrait| period are they first met with? Are 
of Sir John Baker, Kt., was in the neigh- | members of these families descendants of 
bourhood of Ipswich about 100 years ago: | Jews who perhaps remained here after the 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer to| Expulsion in 1290? In Oxford there is a 
Henry VIII. and Queen Mary. I should be | dealer in antiquities named Tyler Jew. He 
grateful for any information. is unacquainted with the origin of his 
C. T. Baker. | name. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
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Extstos, son of the Rev. Charles 
Elstob, D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury, 
was admitted to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 22 May, 1714, aged 16. Who was 
his mother ? When did he die ? 

GER. B. 


ABRAHAM ELTHAM was admitted to West- 
minster School in March, 1717/18, aged 
11. I should be glad to obtain any infor- 
mation about him. G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE ENGLAND was admitted to West- 
minster School in April, 1719, aged 12. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 


desired. G. B. 
THE Rev. —— Ittrr is described as one of 
the Masters of Westminster School by 


G. E. C. in his ‘ Complete Peerage’ (iii. 248, 
v. 34) under ‘ Egremont’ and ‘ Leconfield.’ 
I should be glad to learn his Christian name 
and how long he was an assistant master 
there. Whom did he marry? and when 
did he die ? G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE IRELAND graduated B.A. at 
Oxford from Exeter College 3 February, 
1736/7. I should be glad to ascertain the 
date of his death and any further particulars 
of his career. F. R. B. 


Ivatt.—William Ivatt was admitted 
to Westminster School in April, 1719, 
aged 8; and Richard Ivatt in September, 
1728, aged 8. I should be glad to learn 
particulars of their parentage and careers. 

G. F. R. B. 


Gorpon ScuTari.—Dr. Douglas 
Arthur Reid, formerly assistant surgeon of the 
90th Light Infantry, in his ‘ Memories of the 
Crimean War’ says (p. 86) that in August, 
1855, he was sent to Gordon House, “a 
Turkish house attached to the Hospital,” 
at Scutari. Why was it called Gordon 
House ?—after Sir John William Gordon, 
R.E., of Gordon’s Battery ? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Booxk-piaTe.—Are there any book- 
plates (armorial) of this family extant ? 
The arms are Gules, a mule passant argent. 
There is no example in the British Museum 
collection. ARTHUR STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Leman Street, E.—I should be pleased 
if any one could inform me of the pronun- 
ciation and of the origin of the name of this 
street. Is it called after Sir John Leman, 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1616 ? 


Replies. 


MASONIC DRINKING - MUG: 
FROG OR TOAD MUGS. 


(11 iv. 168.) 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OxForD, has a mug of 
the same capacity as that described by Mr. 
C. 8S. Borpon, with a brown frog (or perhaps 
toad) attached inside. The outside is, 
however, decorated not with Masonic em- 
blems, but with a picture inscribed :— 

“An East View of the iron Bridge over the 
Wear near Sunderland. Foundation Stone laid 
by R. Burdon, M.P. Sept. 24° 93 

Height 200 feet.” 

Span 236 ‘ 
The picture is signed ‘‘ Edw! Barker.” 
Below, and outside the fringe which frames 
the picture at the bottom, is on either side 
“Cast Iron 214 tons,’ ‘Wrought do. 
46 Tons,’ and in the middle ‘ Vix Desper- 
andus in Auspice Deo.” 

William Owen, a former butler of the 
College, has inscribed on a paper attached to 
the bottom of the mug :— 

“<The Wear Pottery,’ at Southwick, 
Sunderland, established by Messrs. Brunton & 
Co., succeeded by Messrs. Moore & Co. See 
Chaffers, p. 589. 

‘* On another of these mugs is inscribed :— 

Though malt and venom seem united, 
Don’t break my pot or be affrighted.”” 

The pot was formerly used by the Taber- 
dars of the College when entertaining their 
friends at their supper on Christmas Eve. 
It was filled with beer, and as the drinker 
gradually emptied the vessel, the liquor 
gurgled round the toad’s body. When he 
looked into the mug for the cause, he 
saw the toad’s eyes glistening out of the 
fluid. The supper was discontinued shortly 
after 1861. 

More than one Burdon has been a member 
of the College. John, whom I knew, was 
Michel Fellow from 1834 to1845, and Rector 
of English Bicknor, then in the gift of the 
College, from 1844 to 1877. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 


An interesting and well-illustrated article 
on these Sunderland frog mugs and jugs will 
be found in The Connoisseur, vol. ix. p. 94. 
Several firms who made them are named, 
and among them Messrs. Phillips, who had 
potteries near Sunderland at the commence- 
‘ment of the last century, and at Hylton on 
Tyne in 1817. The Wear Bridge, which 
“appears on many of them, was begun in 
/1793 (when the foundation stone was laid 
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by Mr. Burdon, M.P.), and completed 
in 1796. Frog mugs were made to com- 
memorate both events, and others exist 
bearing dates up to 1813. They were after- 
wards copied by the Staffordshire potters, 
but Messrs. Phillips’ name gives the approxi- 
mate date of the mug referred to by MR. C. S. 
BURDON. ALAN STEWART. 


The mug seen by Mr. Burpon is evidently 
a Sunderland ‘“‘ toad mug.” If Mr. BurDoN 
wrote to Mr. P. W. Bull at the House of 
Commons, that gentleman would probably 
supply him with valuable information from 
his fund of knowledge. Q. 


A Masonic drinking-mug with a toad inside 
may be something rare, but there aremany 
toad-mugs ” 
outside. 
and are known as ‘“‘ Sunderland toad mugs.” 
I have a mug which shows the bridge, and 
part of pottery works, at which, no doubt, 
the mugs were made. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


FRENCH CoIn: REPUBLIC AND EMPIRE 
(11 8S. iv. 149).—The inscription NAPOLEON 
EMPEREUR — REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE on 
French coins is well known, not only to 
numismatists, but also to people who have 
resided in France. In the Introduction to 
‘ France ’ I wrote in 1898 :— 

‘Amateurs of the diversified French coinage 
of the nineteenth century are familiar with a series 
of gold pieces of great beauty, struck when it was 
young, the oldest bearing the revolutionary 
date An XII, and the most modern that of four 
years later, 1808. They are still in circulation. 
Their unworn outlines tell of ninety years’ 
hoarding, and betoken the national virtue of 
thrift... .The image and superscription are worthy 
of note, not merely for their preservation of 
Cesar’s finely cut profile, but because on their 
face is engraved ‘ Napoléon Empereur’ and on 
the reverse ‘République Frangaise.’....The 
legend on these coins, with all its inconsistency, 
seems to indicate the form of government which 
France needs,”’ &c. 

In addition to silver coins, such as that 
described by Masor Witucock, I possess 
anumber of gold pieces (of twenty francs) 
of the early Napoleonic period, gathered 
in the everyday exchange of French cur- 
rency. Among them are two bearing the 
revolutionary date “An 12 ” (September, 
1803-September, 1804). The head is almost 
identical on each, the first being inscribed 
on the obverse BONAPARTE PREMIER CONSUL, 
the other NAPOLEON EMPEREUR, and each 
on the reverse REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE: 
AN 12, both reverses being apparently 
struck from the same die. The next in the 


series bears a more finely cut profile of Napo- 
leon, with shorter hair, with the inscrip- 
tion on one side NAPOLEON EMPEREUR, and 
on the other REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE: AN 13 
—the design of the reverse being different 
from that of An 12. Another, with the 
head laurel-crowned, is inscribed NAPOLEON 
EMPEREUR and REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE: 
1807—the Revolutionary Calendar having 
been abolished at the end of 1805, nineteen 
months after the proclamation of the Empire. 
Another, otherwise almost identical, bears 
the date 1808. 

The first of the Napoleonic coins, in 


/my incomplete collection, inscribed EMPIRE 


FRANGAIS, is dated 1810—a laurel-crowned 


head by the same engraver as those of 1807 


without Masonic emblems nd 1808. An interesting piece of the latter 


Many are of Wear-side make, | 


date is inscribed, around a completely 
different head, NAPOLEONE IMPERATORE 
E RE 1808, and on the other side not the 
Republic, still recognized on the French 
coinage, but REGNO D'ITALIA: 20 LIRE. 
Of 44 years later I have a twenty-franc 
piece inscribed on the obverse LOUIS 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, and on the reverse 
REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE: 1852—the year in 
which the Second Republic came to an end 
in name as well as in reality. On the first 
coins struck after Louis Bonaparte proclaimed 
himself Emperor, he had NAPOLEON II. 
EMPEREUR stamped on the obverse, and 
REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE on the reverse, after 
the manner of his uncle. But this issue was 
small, and specimens of it are rare, though 
provincial notaries sometimes get them, 
extracted from the bas de laine of the French 
peasantry. J. E. C. Bopiey. 


Among a good many five-frane pieces 
I have one with NAPOLEON EMPEREUR on 
the obverse, and REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
on the reverse, as given by MAJOR WILLCOCK 3 
but its date is 1808. The date of his ex- 
ample is AN 13, which equals 23 September, 
1804—22 September, 1805. It is therefore 
evident that the contradictory inscriptions 
lasted for some years. 

I have also a five-frane piece dated An 12, 
the last year of the Republic and the first 
of the Empire (28 May, 1804), bearing the 
inscriptions BONAPARTE PREMIER CONSUL 
and REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE. 

According to one (dated 1889) of those 
money-sheets published in France giving 
representations (poorly drawn) of coins to 
be refused and of those to be accepted, there 
were two five-franc pieces dated an 12, 
the one bearing NAPOLEON PREMIER CONSUL, 
the other NAPOLEON EMPEREUR, each having 
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REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE on the reverse. 
The said sheet also gives a five-franc piece 
dated 1811, with NAPOLEON EMPEREUR on 
the one side, and EMPIRE FRANGAIS on the 
other. 

If this money-sheet is to be trusted, the 
gradual change was :— 

1. ‘‘ Bonaparte Premier Consul.” 

2. ‘‘Napoléon Premier Consul,’ both in 
An 12. 

3. ‘“* Napoléon Empereur,”’ An 13 and 1808, 
all with République Francaise.” 


4. After about three or four years, 
“Napoléon Emperéur’’ and Empire 
Francais.” 


I notice that Masor WiLicock gives the 
date of his piece as AN 13. 0. I doubt 
whether the “0” has anything to do with 
the date. On the earliest of the coins to 
which I am referring is, at the foot of the 
reverse, AN 12. .L. (there being nearly a 
quarter of an inch between the stop follow- 
ing 12 and that preceding L.). On that 
dated 1808 there is a stop after the date, and 
after nearly a quarter of an inch the letter a 
without stops. Further, on a five-franc 
piece of Louis XVIII. I find 1814 Q—space 
as above, no stops. In each case the letter 
is balanced on the other side of the date 
by a device: in the first a flower, in the 
second a cock, in the third something which 
I cannot make out. Where the letter has a 
stop on each side, so has the device; if the 
letter has none, the device has none. 

The head of Bonaparte First Consul is, in 
my opinion, much superior to that of 
Napoléon Emperor of the Republic. The 
former has, of course, no wreath; the latter 
has. The former is like, but is not the same 
as that of NAPOLEONE IMPERATORE E RE on 
the Italian five-frane pieces. 

The absence of the wreath in half-francs, 
francs, and (I think) two-frane pieces of 
Napoléon III. has for several years made 
many coins not current. The five-franc 
pieces of Napoléon III. without the wreath 
are, I think, still current. In fact, I believe 
that all five-franc pieces coined in France 
from the time of the First Republic till 
to-day are good. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CaRAccIOLo Famiry (11 S. iv. 69, 136, 
173).—This_ illustrious }Neapolitan family 
was first admitted into the Libro d’Oro of 
the.‘ Almanach de Gotha’ in 1909, and in 
the issue for that year will be found, under 
the heading ‘ Avellino,’ pp. 264-9, a short 
account of the family and a sketch pedigree 
commencing with Domizio Caracciolo Rosso, 
who was created Dukejof Atripalda by 


King Philip II. of Spain in 1572. His son 
Marino, the second duke, was created Prince 
of Avellino by the same king in 1589. His 
descendant Marino Francesco, the fifth 
prince and sixth duke, was ambassador 
from the Emperor Charles VI. to the Holy 
See, and was created a Grandee of Spain in 
1708, and a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with the qualification of ‘ Celsis- 
simus’’ and of ‘“‘Cher et bien-aimé Cousin” 
and the right of striking money, in 1715. 
The present holder of these dignities is 
Francesco, thirteenth Prince of Avellino 
and fourteenth Duke of Atripalda, born in 
1860, who succeeded in 1901 his father 
Marino, mentioned by Mr. RoBertT PIER- 
POINT at the last reference. 

The family is descended from a feudal 
house in Southern Italy, which since the 
twelfth century has thrown out several 
branches. Many of these are extinct, and 
among those still existing the principal are 
those of Avellino and of the Princes of Tor- 
chiarolo, who are descended from a younger 
son of the above-mentioned Prince Marino 
Francesco. This branch is very widely 
extended, and many of its members seem 
to have intermarried with plebeian families. 

The Dukedom of S. Arpino seems to have 
been originally a Spanish dignity. Ambrogio, 
the third Prince of Torchiarolo (1755-1818), 
and great-grandfather of the present Prince, 
married in 1775 Maria Teresa Sanchez 
de Luna, daughter of the Duque de S. 
Arpino (1750-1842). W. F. PrmeEavux. 


Mr. Prerpornt confirms my statement 
precisely in giving Settanni as the surname 
of the Emilia, who married, 4 March, 1876, 
Giovanni, brother of Prince Giuseppe Carac- 
ciolo. Her humble origin will explain the 
silence of the ‘ Annuario’ on her birth and 
parentage. 

She was a bella bionda of a type greatly 
admired by Italians from its rarity. Her 
only sister married a well-known English 
painter about 1870. 

Capri peasant-girls frequently attracted 
foreign artists and others by their classic 
features, and a descendant of one now sits in 
our House of Peers. 

MERCER. 


Str THomas MIDDLETON (11 S. iv. 169). 
—He was of Stanstead Montfichet, Essex, 
son and heir of Thomas Middleton of the 
same place by Constance, daughter of 
Thomas Bromefield, Alderman of London. 
He was baptized at St. Antholin’s, London, 
21 April, 1654; knighted at Whitehall 
14 December, 1675; M.P. for Harwich 
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1679-81, 1681, 1689-90, 1690-95, 1695-8, 
and February, 1699, to 1700 ; and nominated 
Sheriff of Essex 8 November, 1688, but 
declined to serve. He died 11 June. 1702; 
buried at Stanstead Montfichet. Will dated 
16 July, 1694; proved 30 July, 1702, by 
son Thomas. By his wife Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Stephen Langham of 
Quinton, Northants, he had two sons and 
three daughters, of whom his second daugh- 
ter Constance (born 28 December, 1682) 
married (1) in 1703 Sir Roger Burgoyne, 
fourth Baronet of Sutton, Beds; (2) 
Christopher Wren, Esq., of Wroxall, War- 
wick, who died 24 August, 1747. 
W. D. Prixx. 


JOHN NIANDSER (11 S. iv. 169). — 
Ninezergh is a farmhouse on the left bank 
of the river Kent, half a mile south-west 
of Levens Hall, in the parish of Heversham, 
Westmorland. Thomas de Niandesherye or 
Niansahe attests local charters in 1317 and 
other near years. By deed dated at Nyand- 
serghe on Sunday next after All Saints’, 
24 Edward IIT. (1350), John de Nyandsergh 


gave to Sir Matthew de Redemane, Kt., his J 


lands, tenements, meadows, and wastes of 
Nyandsergh, within the town of Levenes, 
with warranty (Reg. of deeds at Levens Hall, 
fol. 67 d). An indult was granted to Peter 
de Nyenzer of Lund-on-the-Wolds in 1397 
(Papal Reg., v. 118). William Nyander is 
named in the will of Sir Thomas Strickland, 
Kt., made in 1430 (Scott, ‘ The Stricklands 
of Sizergh,’ 62). Thomas Nyanser was a 
feoffee named in a Harington deed in 1462 
(‘ Cal. of the Patent Rolls, 1467-77,’ p. 456). 

John Niandesergh of  Niandesergh, 
Westmorland, “‘ squyer,’’ suffered forfeiture 
of his estates not only for the death of John 
Tybbay, as related in the query, but also 
for the death of William Gerard of Burton- 
in-Kendal (‘bid., 1413-16, pp. 219, 251; 
Cal. Inquis. ad quod Damnum, 369 b). 
He was described as of co. Nottingham in 
respect of the manor of Langar, which was 
of the inheritance of Margaret his wife, 
daughter and coheir of Robert Tibetot, and 
widow of Roger, Lord Scrope of Bolton 
(Thoroton’s ‘ Nottinghamshire, ed. Throsby, 
i, 204). The will of Nicholas Nyandezer 
of the parish of St. Frith, London, was 
proved in 1496 (P.C.C. Wills, 28 Vox). 

It would be interesting to know how it 
was that a Westmorland yeoman of small 
estate obtained in marriage the widow of 
Lord Scrope of Bolton. Was it in reward 
for services rendered in the French wars ? 

W. FARRER. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


THIRTEENTH (11 S. iv. 167).—A subsidy 
from laymen of a thirteenth of their annual 
rents and movable chattels was granted to 
King John on 9 February, 1206/7. Elabo- 
rate instructions were given for the collecting 
of this tax. Any one convicted of frau- 
dulently removing his goods, or appraising 
them below their value, was to forfeit the 
whole and his body to be committed to 
prison. 

The sum paid in the county of Lancaster 
for fifteenths in 1226 amounted to 5531. 

Sir James Murray will find some inter- 
esting details about this in vol. xxvii. pp. 
1, 6, 7, 148, 158, of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society. 

Henry FISHWICK. 


The earliest instance of the payment of 
a thirteenth which I can find was in 1207, 
when an “‘assisa de terciodecimo” was 
levied on the movable property of laymen for 
the defence of the kingdom. See Patent 
Roll 8 John, M. 3 dorso, quoted in ‘ Lan- 
cashire Lay Subsidies’ (Record Society, 
vol. xxvii.), pp. 35-6. The author (the late 

. A. C. Vincent) attempted a general 
survey of the taxation of England down to 
the end of the reign of Edward I. The 
volume is a mine of information as to 
fifths, sevenths, ninths, fifteenths, twentieths, 
and fortieths, and other kinds of — 


Bacstor SuRNAME (11 S. iv. 170).—The 
suffix -stor is merely an arbitrary variant 
of -ster. Perhaps it was suggested by the 
Devonshire Tors, with which it may have 
been mistakenly connected. Certainly the 
original form was the A.-S. becestre ; whence 
the Mid. Eng. bakestere, baxstere, baxtere, 
more corruptly bagstere, later bagster, latest 
bagstor. The suffix -ster is the A.-S. double 
suffix -es-tre, as in spin-ster. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SwEETAPPLE SURNAME: SWEETAPPLE 
Court (11 S. iii. 66, 134, 213, 293).—Much 
information on members of the Sweetapple 
family has already been supplied at the above 
references by correspondents of ‘N. & Q. 
I shall be glad to learn whether Sweetapple 
Court in London once belonged to Sir John 
Sweetapple or was named after him. 

I should also be grateful for any further 
facts bearing on our pedigree. Our crest is : 
on a mural coronet argent a plain cross 
gules. Motto: ‘Crux nostra corona.” 

H. AtGarR SwEETAPPLE, M.D. 

Parkside, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Henry Watkins, M.P. (11 8S. iv. 170).— 
H. Watkins, who was M.P. for Brackley for 
a few months in 1714 (obtaining the seat on 
petition after being defeated at the general 
election of 1713), died 25 March, 1727, 
aged 61. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Srockincs, BLAcK AND COLOURED (ILS. iv. 
166).—In one of Hawthorne’s ‘ Twice-Told 
Tales’ (‘Sunday at Home,’ I believe, the 
date of which is 1837) there is an allusion 
to ladies’ white stockings. The essayist 
is sitting at his window on a rainy Sunday 
morning, watching the churchgoers as they 
pass. The ladies hold up their skirts out of 
the wet, and display a good deal of stock- 
ing. Hawthorne’ notices that white 
stockings are more effective than dark ones ; 
and he adds quaintly: “It is curious that 
this should strike me, but it does ’’—or words 
to that effect. Are we to conclude that white 
stockings were then coming into vogue? 
Certainly they were not going out, in the old 
country at any rate, for I remember them 
as being almost universally worn quite 
twenty years later. 


Miss Miggs displayed ‘* more black cotton 
stocking than is commonly seen in public ” 
(‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ chap. Ixxx.). I cannot 
recollect that my mother, who was born in 
1824, ever wore any but white stockings. 

W. C. B. 


About 1850 children and women for the 
most part wore stockings of white material, 
which was made on_ rotary machines, 
then cut into pieces of certain lengths, and 
further cut to form the foot portion. Ser- 
vants as a rule wore black stockings, knitted, 
untila new kind were made known, as “ Bra- 
ganza,’ and most of them were ‘ ribbed” 
on the machines. The hand framework 
knitters were up to this at their best, but the 
rapid rate of production on the rotary 
machines soon displaced them. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


I remember reading in a newspaper 
(name and date forgotten) that the present 
fashion of black stockings was brought in 
by Yvette Guilbert. J. P. Strewett. 


Despite the fact that Hone compares 
“women’s blacks”? with ‘white cottons,”’ 
I am persuaded the former designation is an 
error for ‘* women’s slacks,’ which answer 
to the description in every particular. 
Thirty years ago a few were always kept 
in stock at the country shop where I then 


was, and I daresay they may yet be met 
with in out-of-the-way country districts, 
although townspeople know them not, nor 
their name. E. G. B. 


Gyr’s ‘Petit Bop’: ROBE EN TOILE 
A vote” (11 8S. iv. 170).—Toile voile 
is what we English call canvas, and that 
‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary’ defines 
as “strong unbleached cloth of hemp or 
flax for sails, tents, painting on.” Its 
very name denotes its “‘ cannabaceous ” 
nature, but manufacturers have included 
under the same terma kind of loosely woven 
stuff, which I cannot attempt to describe, 
that is capable of consisting of cotton, 
wool, silk, and other materials. It is sur- 
prising that the ‘C.0.D.’ makes no mention 
of the holey fabric known as canvas, used 
by workers of tent- and cross-stitch in Berlin 
wools. 


T agree with Mr. G. H. Waite that English 
boys of eight did not wear frocks in 1882, 
unless the name were applied to smocks 
or overalls to protect their better garments 
when they were at play. These are still 
donned, and contribute to the peace of 
mind of all concerned. ‘The Drapers’ Dic- 
tionary ’ has a helpful notice of canvas :-— 

“It was once used for outer clothing. ‘ Striped 
canvas for doublets ’ (Dekker). 

Look you, Francis, your white doublet will sully. 
‘King Henry IV.,’ Pt. I.” 

I should suppose that little Bob’s upper 
garment was of some kind of strong linen. 
Perhaps it was what I have heard referred 
to as a * tunic.” St. SWITHIN. 


Capr. DRAYSON’S ‘ THIRD MOTION OF THE 
EartH’ (11 8. iv. 168).—The following 
notice appearing under Science in the List 
of New Books in The Atheneum of 29 August 
may perhaps be of interest to MAJOR LESLIE: 


*Draysonia: being an Attempt to Explain 
and Popularise the System of the Second Rotation 
of the Earth, as Discovered by the late Major- 
General A. W. Drayson. Also giving the Probable 
Date and Duration of the Last Glacial Period, 
and furnishing General Drayson’s Data, from 
which any Person of ordinary Mathematical 
Ability is enabled to Calculate the Obliquity of 
the Ecliptic, the Precession of the quinoxes, 
and the Right Ascension and Declination of the 
Fixed Stars forany Year, Past, Present, or Future, 


| by Admiral Sir Algernon F. R. de Horsey, 3/6 net.” 


Magor has presumably consulted the 
catalogues of the libraries at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; Royal Artil- 
lery Institution ; Royal Engineers’ Institute, 
Chatham ; and Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. 
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CARDINAL ALLEN (11 S. iv. 30, 78, 116).— 
The following are copies (made for me 
recently) of the inscriptions on the monu- 
ment of Cardinal Allen in Rome :— 


GVILELMO ALANO LANCASTRIENSI S.R.E. 
PRESB. CARD. ANGLIAE QVI EXTORRIS A PATRIA 
PERFVNCTVS LABORIBVS DIVTVRNIS IN 
ORTHODOXA RELIGIONE TVENDA SVDORIBVS 
MVLTIS IN SEMINARIIS AD SALVTEM PATRIAE 
INSTITVENDIS FOVENDIS PERICVLIS PLVRIMIS 
OB ECC. ROM. OPERE SCRIPTIS OMNI CORPORIS 
ET ANIM[I CONTENTIONE DEFENSAM HIC IN 
EIVS GREMIO SCIENTIAE PIETATIS MODESTIAE 
INTEGRITATIS FAMA ET EXEMPLO CLARVS AC 
PIIS OMNIBVS CHARVS OCCVBVIT XVII CAL. NOV. 
AN. AETA. LXIILT EXILIT XXXIII SAL. HVMA. 
MDXCIV 
INTER LACRYMAS EXVLVM PRO RELIGIONE 
CIVIVM PERPETVVM ILLORVM EFFVGIVM 
GABRIEL ALANVS FRATER THOMAS HESCHETVS 
SORORIS FILIVS FRATRI AVVNCVLO CHARISS. 
OPTIME OPTIMEQ. MERITO 
MOERENTES POSVERVNT 


D.O.M. 
GABRIELI ALANO PIETATE AC 
VITAE INNOCENTIA SINGVLARI 
QVEM VT AMORIS SANCTIQVE 
EXILIL VINCVLYM CVM GVLIELMO 
FRATRE CARDINALI ANGLIAE 
IN VITA CONIVNXERAT SIC NEC 
LOCVS IPSE IN MORTE SEPARAVIT 
OBIIT DIE XXIIII ANNO 
AETATIS SVAE LVIII HVMANAE 
SALVTIS MDXCVII 
THOMAS ALANVS AVVNCVLI 
OPTIMI AMANTISSIMI 
MEMORIAE 
POSVIT 
The spelling of the name here, ‘ Alan,” 
is the same as in the will of the Cardinal’s 
uncle Thomas Lyster of Westby, and may, 
no doubt, be considered the correct form. 
(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, S.W. 


GRAND SHARRI TEPHLIA (11 S. iv. 149).— 
I imagine that the founder of this society 
was a perverted Hebrew. ‘‘Sharri Tephlia”’ 
seems a mere corruption or “‘ vocalism”’ of 
“Shangerei Tephillah” or ‘the Gates of 
Prayer.” I believe the Spanish Jews call 
their “Snogas” ‘“‘Shangerei Tephillah ” : 
hence the applied phrase. 

M. L. R. 


Moor, More, AND Moory-Grounp (11 S. 
iii. 450; iv. 37).—I am much interested 
in H. P. L.’s reply as to the origin of ‘ moory 
ground.” In this part of Hampshire a 
tree stump or root is called a “more”; 
therefore the “Moory Ground” at Cramp- 
moor is probably the site of woods, and is 
possibly part of Ampfield Wood (An-field), 
said by Miss Charlotte Yonge in her ‘ Keble’s 
Parishes’ to be primeval.” 


The note on Skidmore is also most helpful, 
for Upton is in the adjoining parish of 
Nursling (anciently Nutshalling). Upton is 
represented by a few cottages and Upton 
House, interesting as having been the resi- 
dence of Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge of 
Nelsonic fame. F. H. Suckiine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 

| “MAKE A LONG ARM” (11S. iv. 44, 118, 
158). — From 1849 the expression Will 
make a long arm?” was commonly 
used by my grandfather and his family. 
' We used to lay the authorship at their door, 
as they were rather apt in inventing expres- 
sions. E. C. WIENHOLT. 

Woodheys, West Park, Eltham. 


CowPER ON LANGFORD (11S. iv. 109, 151). 
—It may be as well to mention that Lang- 
ford’s epitaph is recorded by Cansick 
(‘Epitaphs of Middlesex: St. Pancras,’ 
1869), and that the date of his death is there 
given as 18 September, 1774. With a few 
verbal differences, the lines reprinted from 
Lysons by Mr. HumpnHreys precede the 
following obituary records :— 

Abraham Langford, 
Late of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
Died 18 of Sep" 1774 aged 63 years. 
Abraham Langford, 
Late of Highgate, 
Who died Oct? 11" 1817 
Aged 65 years. 
Also Miss Elizabeth Langford, 
Who died August 8 1830 
Aged 47 years. 
Mary Ann Langford, 
Died Jan 20 1834 
in her 50" year. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 


“Vive LA Betce”’ (11S. iv. 129, 174).— 
The date of the visit of English volunteers to 
Belgium was July, 1869. When the teams 
were squadded for the shoot, some of the 
members recognized each other as belonging 
to the Masonic body, and after the match 
was over fraternized in a manner common 
to craftsmen. The Belgian brethren held 
a lodge of emergency to entertain their 
English fellow-craftsmen, and to commemo- 
rate the event had a bronze medal struck, 
and distributed among those who took part 
‘in the impromptu and particularly happy 
gathering. I was not there, but am rather 
proud to possess one of the medals then 
struck. 

This medal is of bronze, and a little larger 
than a shilling, milled inside the rim and 
with plain outer edge. On the obverse, in 
compass form, covering the all-seeing eye in 
a triangle, are the words OR.’.DE LIEGE. 
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Underneath is a representation of square 
and compasses composed of these tools, 
with the mallet and trowel deftly worked 
in as part of the symbol. Opposite is what 
probably represents the arms of Liége. 
Underneath is the Masonic date (Anno lucis) 
7.. M.*. 5869. On the reverse is a triangle 
enclosing two hands clasped in greeting. 
On the left of the triangle is—aux TTrT.°. 
On the right, ccc.*.FFF.*.; and, underneath, 


ETRANG.*. The medal is signed SOUVENIR 
DU F.*. BRICHAUT. ANDREW Hope. 
Exeter. 


LEGENDS’: ReEsus (11 S. iv. 
170).—The writer wished to indicate that 
the lady who desired a contribution to her 
album was a bore; so he designed to give 
her a slight shock. The answer is ** album,” 
with a punning reference to “ all.” 

W. SKEAT. 


(Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. ] 
DEEDS AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE: 


SocIETY FOR THEIR PRESERVATION (11 S. iv. 
148, 194). — The Yorkshire Archeological 
Society and the Thoresby Society, both of 
Leeds, collect old deeds and abstracts of 
title, and probably would accept them on 
the terms that, if required, they should 
be returned at owners’ risk. GDL; 
Leeds. 


THe Vicar oF WAKEFIELD (11 S. iv. 170). 
—Mr. Lynn will find a discussion of the 
point which he has raised in Lupton’s 
‘Wakefield Worthies,’ pp. 182-8, where it 
is pointed out that the character of Dr. 
Primrose may have been drawn from the 
Rev. Benjamin Wilson, Vicar of Wakefield 
from 1750 to 1764, and that Goldsmith 
probably had paid a visit to Wakefield 
before writing his novel. There is a ‘ Thorn- 
hill” near Wakefield, and a Primrose ”’ 
Hill in the city. MatrrHew H. Peacock. 


“ BED OF ROSES ”’ (11 S. iv. 126, 176).— 
Having returned home, I can now correct 
my previous reference. The phrase appears 
in Ossian (Temora), Book VI. Clun-galo 
(wife of Conmor, King of Inis-hana, and 
mother of Sul-malla) is here represented 
as missing her daughter, after she had 
fled with Cathmor. She exclaims :— 

“Where art thou, beam of light 2? Hunters 
from the mossy rock, saw ye the blue-eyed fair ? 
Are her steps on grassy Lumon, near the bed of 
roes? Ah me! I behold her bow in the hall. 
Where art thou, beam of light ? ” 

“Blue eyed fair” has also passed into a 
proverb. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Surely the phrase “bed of roses’’ is 
derived from the story of the Sybarite who 
suffered from sleeping on a crushed rose-leaf. 
Cf. ‘‘ Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

Mr. Gladstone, writing to Monckton 
Milnes in 1843, says with regard to the 
Independent M.P.: ‘‘ His seat must less 
and less resemble a bed of roses.” 

GLADSTONIAN, 


OVERING SURNAME (11 S. iv. 89, 178).— 
Charles Overing of Carey Street, goldsmith, 
entered his name and mark at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in April, 1697. Little is known of 
him ; and examples of his work are extremely 
rare, although he appears to have carried 
on his business for at least 20 years, since 
I have a drinking-cup made by him in 1717. 
Apparently, also, no one of the same name 
succeeded him in the business. 

H. D. 

7, Roland Gardens, S.W. 


Crus AT HANOVER SQUARE 
(11 S. ii. 407, 477; iii. 96; iv. 179).—From 
‘Notes and Jottings on Hanover Square and 
the St. George’s Club’ I extract the follow- 
ing :— 

“This Club, known originally as the Cercle 
des Etrangers, was established to give club 
accommodation to that very large floating popu- 
lation of London formed by American, Conti- 
nental, and Colonial visitors who visit England 
for long or short periods....And in order more 
fully to carry out their laudable intentions, and 
thus to realize the design of the founders of this 
Club, by rendering it emphatically a National 
Club, or rather, a truly Cosmopolitan Club—a 
Cercle des Nations—an important and numerously 
attended meeting,” &c. 

This makes it clear that ‘‘ Cercle des Nations” 
was only an intention, never a name for the 
St. George’s Club. 

But all this is remote from the original 
query. Further information on this might, 
I suggest, be obtained from a collection of 
the concert tickets engraved by Bartolozzi 
after Cipriani. I think that some for the 
Cercle Etranger at Hanover Square were 
printed. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Barry O’MeEarA, NAPOLEON’S SURGEON 
AT St. Hetena (11 S. iv. 167).—He was the 
son of Jeremiah O’Meara, a ‘member of 
the legal profession,’ by Miss Murphy, 
sister of Edmund Murphy, M.A. of T.C.D., 
and Rector of Tartaraghan, co. Armagh. 
He is supposed to have been a descendant of 
the Irish medical family of which Dermod 
or Dermitius Meara (fl. 1610), author and 
physician, and his son Edmund Meara or 
O'Meara (d. 1690), physician, were members. 

A. R. BaYLey. 
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WASHINGTON IRvVING’s ‘SKETCH-BOOK’ 
(11S. iv. 109, 129, 148, 156, 196).—17. These 
lines are the burden of the carol ‘ The Sunny 
Bank’ (‘Songs of the Nativity,’ pp. 24 to 
26, published by J. C. Hotten, no date, 


but presumably about 1870). The carol | 


consists of nine verses, and is also given 
condensed as follows :— 

As I sat on a sunny bank 

On Christmas Day in the morning, 

I spied three ships come sailing by, 

And who should be with those three ships 

But Joseph and his fair lady ? 

Oh, he did whistle and she did sing, 

And all the bells on earth did ring 

For joy that our Saviour He was born 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Matinpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Str JoHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL 
(11S. iii. 367, 415, 491; iv. 32, 97).—The 


rinted register of marriages at St. Bene’t | 


aul’s Wharf, London (Harl. Soc., 1911), 
contains (p. 253) this entry :— 

“1801, Apl. 18. Sir John AkuNpDEL, Knight, of 
Huntingdon, co. Huntingdon, W., and Sarah Anne 
Sharpe, of St. Benedict, Paul’s Wharf, 8.; by 
Richard Edwards, Lecturer. Licence. Wit. : 
Sarah Freeman, William Sharpe, Mary Freeman.” 

Were the Freemans related to either the 
Arundel or the Sharpe family ? 

EUGENE F. McPIKE. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


BIBLES WITH CURIOUS READINGS (11 S. iii. 
284, 433; iv. 158).—I shall be glad if one 
of the contributors on this subject can 
tell me in what translation of the Bible 
appears the reading “ Paul the knave of 
Jesus Christ,’ and in what place. I asked 
the question at 1¢ 8S. xii. 128, but without 
obtaining the desired information. 

Rospert PIERPOINT. 


In Brewer's ‘ Historic Note-Book’ (1891) 
there is a list of English printed Bibles, 
including those with eccentric names. A 
special account of each of these Bibles will 
also be found under its own heading, giving 
the origin and meaning of the different 
titles. Among these I notice the ‘ Devil’s 
Bible,” the Silver Bible,’ and so on. 

HERBERT B. Ton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

[Reply from W. B. anticipated at earlier 
references. | 


GRINLING GiBBons (11 S. iv. 89, 137, 
154).—In the twelfth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion there is a statement with respect to the 


restoration of the carvings of this sculptor. 
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by a Mr. Rogers, who was an expert. The 
‘editor states that a Life of Grinling Gibbons 
| was an artistic desideratum, and suggests 
that Mr. Rogers should undertake it. Was 
this ever done ? 

Other instances of Gibbons’s work occur 
in the reredos of the Hamburgh Lutheran 
Church, Little Trinity Lane, Dalston; the 
'monuments of Rebecca, Henry, and Anna- 
/bella, children of Sir Richard Atkins, in 
/Clapham parish church; Belton House, 
Grantham ; and many other places. 

The earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ contain 
many notes on Gibbons and his works, 
especially vols. iii. and iv. of the Fourth 
Series. 

T. Cann HvuGuHes, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


BrRIsBANE Famity (11 S. iv. 49).—In 
Arthur’s ‘Family and Christian Names’ 
(New York, 1857) this personal name is 
derived from the Cornish brez or brys, judg- 
ment, and ban, a hill, hence ‘* mount of 
judgment.’ In Gaelic, it appears, breasban 
means ‘‘ royal mount,” and brisbeinn, the 
broken hill.”’ N. W. 

New York. 


‘“APSSEN COUNTER” (10 S. xii. 349; 
11 8S. i. 116).—Mr. P. Lucas inquired as to 
the meaning of “‘apssen counter” in a 
bequest in an early Sussex will. I suggest 
that it was a sandboard used for teaching 
A B C—schoolmasters taught the young 
‘*‘ apeseyes ’’ (or their abe’s) on some such 
board. H. A. Harris. 

Thorndon Rectory, Eye, Suffolk. 


THE LorpD CHIEF JUSTICE, THE SHERIFF, 
AND VENTILATION (11 S. iv. 169).—The 
paragraph referred to by E. R. seems to 
have been somewhat confused, for the 
case had nothing to dowith a window and 
ventilation. 

At the Assizes held at Guildford in August, 
1860, the High Sheriff was William John 
Evelyn, Esq., of Wotton House, the then 
representative of the family of the diarist. 
The judges were the Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and Justice Blackburn, the latter 
presiding in the Crown Court, from which 
he ordered the public to be cleared, on the 
ground that the noise was so great that he 
‘could not hear the evidence. After the 
public had been excluded a week, Mr. 
Svelyn as Sheriff, thinking this contrary to 
law, issued a placard and ordered the whole 
court to be opened. For this Mr. Justice 
Blackburn fined him 500/., and the Lord 
Chief Justice, as senior judge, inflicted the 
fine and gave the Sheriff a lecture. 
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A full account of the scene, which took 
place during the trial of a prisoner for utter- 


Serjeant Ballantine, who had appeared as 
counsel in several cases before Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, in ‘Some Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life,’ 1890 ed., p. 333, gives 
a brief but just account of the transaction : 
and a full and detailed narrative is included 
in a pamphlet published by Mr. W. J. 
Evelyn, entitled ‘ A Letter addressed to the 
Magistrates of the County of Surrey,’ to 
which a plan of the court is prefixed. Asa 
matter of history, it may be added that the 
fine was paid, but afterwards remitted. 
A. RHODES. 


Str JosHua PocketT-Books 
(11S. iii. 267, 313).—Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY 
may like to know that twenty-seven of 
Sir Joshua’s pocket-books now belong to 
the Royal Academy; see Devon and Corn- 
wall Notes and Queries, vol. vi. part vii. 
July, 1911, p. 214. H. 

Royal Albert Memorial, Exeter. 


”’ (11 S. i. 202, 498; iv. 138).— 
In my reply at the last reference for ‘‘ spellie”’ 
read skellie, and for the second “right ” 
read left. As different forms of the line 
occur, I may add that my quotation was 
made from ‘The Book of Scottish Poems,’ 
edited by J. Ross. W. B. 


Notes on Books, Kec. 


A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Arabic and 
Persian). By Claud Field. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) 


Ir Orientals were in the habit of making long 
quotations from their standard authors in the 
course of conversation or otherwise, this book 
might be of considerable service to them. But 
every one who has lived amongst them knows 
that they no more do this than Englishmen 
embellish their talk with Hamlet’s soliloquy or 
Portia’s dissertation on the quality of mercy. 
Nevertheless this book will be of use in assisting 
our fellow-countrymen to understand and enter 
into“the spirit of the East. 

Mr. Field has shown great industry in com- 
piling this anthology, and we do not complain 
of his confining himself to those writers who have 
received the honours of an English translation. 
It would, we think, have been an advantage 
if the Arabic and Persian extracts had been placed 
in separate sections. A Persian and an Arab 
differ from each other as much as a Slav differs 
from an Anglo-Saxon, and it would have been 
more convenient to the reader if he could have 
studied their respective temperaments, so far as 
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they are expressed in literature, en gros, if we may 


use the phrase, rather than en détail. The pre- 


ing note, appeared Weed Surrey | Islamitic authors might also have been con- 
Times, 4 and 11 August, 1860. The late) 


veniently separated from those belonging to the 
centuries after Mohammed. 

With regard to the Persian section, only two 
quotations have been given from Firdausi, who 
may be regarded as the Malory of Persia and the 
representative of the romantie spirit in Iran. 
The numerous quotations from the ‘ Anwar-i- 
Suheili’ and the later Persian writers show the 
enormous influence which the introduction of 
Islam, with its fatalistic creed, had upon the 
mind of the naturally light-hearted Persian, and 
which the scientific spirit of Omar Khayyam, 
with its elaborate inquiry into the How and the 
Why, ineffectually endeavoured to turn into more 
agnostic channels. The Persian bent is seen in 
such a quotation as the’following from Shabistari : 


Did the Musalman understand what the Idol is, 
He would know there is religion even in idolatry. 


Here it must be remembered that the Persian 
was never a but-parast, or idol-worshipper, but 
the pre-Islamite Arab was, and so long as the 
worship of Yaghuth and Allat was sincere, in the 
Persian mind it was a case for tolerance. 

One quotation from the ‘ Rubai’yat” may be 
interesting to English readers, partly because it 
is not included in FitzGerald’s paraphrase, and 
partly because it elucidates the problem of Omar's 
faith. Literally translated from the Persian, 
the passage runs :— 

“One hand upon the Koran, and one hand 
upon the cup, at one time near to the lawful, 
at another time near to the unlawful, the alabaster 
dome of turquoise sees me neither an absolute 
unbeliever nor a complete Musulman.”’ 


Mr. Whinfield, whose translation is followed 
by Mr. Field, turns the lines as under :— 


One hand with Koran, one with wine-cup dight, 

I half incline to wrong, and half to right ; 

This crystal azure dome beholds in me 

A sorry Moslem, yet not heathen quite. 

This is as near, perhaps, as translation can go. 

In a work of this kind, in which several hundred 
quotations are transliterated, misprints are in- 
evitable, but they are rare. In the quotation 
given above we have made a slight correction, as 
* half incline”’ is misprinted ‘* have incline,’’ while 
in the Persian text nizd should be nazd. On p. 
198 riz-i-wagha should be ruz-i-wagha. 

On the whole, the extracts have been carefully 
chosen, and the book should be useful in popular- 
izing the wisdom of the East. Some phrases 
have, indeed, a familiar ring to English ears. 
“The camel will not go through the eye of a 
needle ”’ (p. 263) recalls a well-known passage in 
the New Testament ; while ‘‘ He bites his finger 
in spite against strangers’’ (p. 286) is remi- 
niscent of a famous faction-fight in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 


Lorp DUNRAVEN opens The Nineteenth Century 
with a political discourse on the Constitution, 
in which he has been convicted of inaccuracy 
concerning the Parliament Bill by The West- 
minster Gazette. Mr. J. Ellis Barker in ‘ The 
Labour Revolt and its Meaning’ gives some 
striking figures of the wages of the poor, and says 
that ‘‘ the unskilled American negroes in the South 
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! 
of the United States earn more and live better | produce enough to form a book on his Danish 


than the skilled British artisans.”” This position 
of affairs is, as might be expected, put down to 
Free Trade. 


knowing it, killed Free Trade.’ Then comes the 


friends. 
In ‘ An Airship Voyage’ Mr. H. Warner Allen 


Mr. Mann “has, perhaps, without | gives an account of a journey from Moisson to the 


Army Balloon Factory, South Farnborough. 


moral: “* If we double the wages of our workers | Mr. A. C. Benson had no particular intimacy with 


—and they'can be doubled under a Tariff—we shall 
destroy the worst of our social diseases and 
improve and elevate the race.’ Without ex- 


pressing any opinion as to this opinion or conjec- | 


ture, we may point out that this sort of reform 


article on ‘ The Hybrid Art,’ i.e., the art which | 


partakes both of prose and poetry, with special 
reference to ‘The Agonists’ of Mr. Hewlett. 
Mr. Luce is now revealed as the author of a book 
of verse which made some stir, ‘ Thysia.’ 
Gertrude Kingston in ‘Some Ordinary Observa- 
tions on Extraordinary Occurrences’ deals with 
the mixture of futility and apparently genuine 
and pertinent matter to be found in various super- 
normal revelations. She describes some 
séances which she has attended, but her science 
concerning the subject is more verbose than 
satisfactory. In‘ The Ethics of Medical Practice ’ 
Prof. J. A. Lindsay defends the doctors against 
the aspersions of a writer in the July number of 
The Nineteenth Century. It is difficult to speak 
fairly of a whole profession, but we think the 
ordinary man is justified in complaining of the 
charges of specialists. So many guineas, as a 
friend said to us, do not go well with talk about 
self-sacrifice and suffering humanity. 

Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling has an excellent article 
about a real character, the fourth Earl of Albe- 
marle, ‘ A Master of Horse.’ ‘ The Speech of the 
Roads,’ by Mr. D. MacRitchie, President of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, discourses various forms 
of jargon and cant as well as the genuine Romani 
language. Mr. EF. Beresford Chancellor has a good 
subject in‘ Architectural Masterpieces of London,’ 
of which the man in the street knows hardly 
anything. We think, however, that the educated 
man knows more than the writer implies. 
verdict that ten out of twelve of this class, taken 


at random, could probably only connect Wren | 
with St. Paul’s, and mention no other London | 


architect and building, is contradicted by our 
own experience. 


In The Cornhill Sir James Yoxall, M.P., dwells 


on the waste of ‘ Parliamentary Time,’ and the) 


futility of many debaters. Any one even with 
a casual knowledge of the House of Commons 
will be able to verify his conclusions. Mr. 
Andrew Lang in ‘ Shakespeare or X.?’ shows 
that Mr. George Greenwood’s arguments in his 
book ‘ The Shakespeare Problem Restated’ are 
not so irrefragable as some people think them. 
While the extant facts concerning the man from 
Stratford are far from satisfactory, the theory 
suggested by Mr. Greenwood involves also grave 
difticulties. ‘The Shakspere Allusion - Book,’ 
2 vols., 1909, should certainly be consulted by 
all who attempt to investigate the question. 
‘Something to be Forgotten,’ by Mr. Claude E. 


Benson, is a horrible but effective story of a! 


Beast-God in South America. Mr. Gosse has a 


Miss 


The | 


‘ Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln,’ a much older 
man than himself. All the same, he describes 
his career and character in a striking way. The 
examination paper this month is by Canon 


‘Beeching on Dr. Johnson, the questions set by 
does not seem yet to have got much hold of the | 
working-man. Mr. Morton Luce has an interesting | 


| 


lively and striking account of a visit to ‘ A Danish | 


Poet,’ Frederik Paludan-Miiller. This is the 
second of his papers concerning a visit to Den- 


Mr. Godley on Tennyson being answered. 


The Fortnightly is, naturally, full of the Parlia- 
ment Bill and the results of its being passed. 
There is also an article on ‘ Sir Eldon Gorst and 
his Successor in Egypt,’ by W., which seems 
to be more judicial than some recent outbursts 
on the subject. Sir Eldon is credited with a want. 
of dignity, an irritability of temper, and an 
indifference to the show which appeals to Oriental 
minds ; and it is considered that these handicaps 
delayed recognition of the success of his policy 
which was coming to him in full measure when he 
fell ill. Mr. James Milne indulges in too much 
sentimental verbosity in ‘The Scottish Emi- 
grant’s Farewell.’ He wishes that the Scotch 
could by a rearrangement of land be induced to- 
stay in their native country. There are three 
articles of interest on French writers. M. Augustin 
Filon in * Racine in the Dock’ discusses a life 
of the French poet by one of his descendants, and 
finds it unduly critical. Mr. Francis Gribble, 
whose writing is always bright and entertaining, 
has a lively article on ‘ Théophile Gautier’ ; 
and Mr. Arthur Ransome introduces M. ‘ Remy 
de Gourmont’ as “‘ a writer whose books are read 
in every country but ours.’ M. de Gourmont 
has certainly a wide range in his books. He has. 
written novels, literary and philosophical criti- 
cism, comment on contemporary events, and 
scientific work. K. L. Montgomery’s ‘ Some 
Writers of the Celtic Renaissance’ refers to the 
young Irish school whose success deserves more: 
recognition in England than it has_ hitherto 
received. Of the two short stories, ‘ The Kite- 
Flyer’ is not so much a tale as a moving little 
picture; ‘A Runaway Affair, by Walter 
Lennard, is poignant. 


In the September number of The Burlingtow 
Magazine the usual editorial articles do not appear, 
an omission, we suppose, due to well-earned 
holidays. The frontispiece shows in colour a 
fine Spanish carpet of the fifteenth century, one of 
several discussed by Mr. A. van de Put. The 
important ‘Inventory of the Arundel Collec- 
tion,’ by Miss Mary L. Cox, is continued. Mr. 
Pp. M. Turner seeks to discover the painter of 
‘A Galiot in a Gale,’ purchased for the National 
Gallery in 1895, and catalogued as the work of 
the elder Cotman. He makes out a good case: 
for Copley Fielding as the painter, and shows 
by an illustration the likeness between the picture 
and another by Copley Fielding in the Kunsthalle 
of Hamburg. In ‘Some Approximations’ Sir 
Martin Conway gives the result of comparing 
photographs of many ages and countries gathere 
from all sorts of quarters, and sometimes even 
cut out of books. He is an indefatigable buyer of 
reproductions of works of art, and tells us 
that he once bought 2 cwt. at a time of sale cata- 


mark in 1872, and we hope that he may in time logues. 
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It would have been interesting to have the 
expert views of The Burlington on the theft of 
Leonardo’s ‘ La Gioconda’ from the Louvre; 
but the loss probably occurred too late in the 
month of August to be noticed. As we write 
(4 September) there is no certain news of the 
whereabouts of the picture, but we hope that its 
withdrawal may be merely temporary, not engi- 
neered for gain, but only as a means of showing 
how inadequately so great a treasure has been 
guarded. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. L. C. Braun sends Catalogues 72 and 73. 
The former includes a large number of engraved 
views in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Essex, Hamp- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Kent, &c., besides those 
under Wales. Under London we note the interior 
of the Society of Arts, 1809; the Hall of the 
Bank of England, 1808; Billingsgate, the same 
date; the interior of the Surrey Institute, 
Blackfriars Road, 1809; the Blue-Coat School, 
showing the annual oration; Exhibition of 
Water-Colours in Old Bond Street; Buck- 
ingham Palace, 1809; Chelsea Hospital 
pensioners seated at dinner; Covent Garden 
Market during the Westminster election, 1808; 
the House of Commons during a debate in the 
same year; Hungerford Suspension Bridge, 
1860, &c. Under Topographical Books are 
Haines’s ‘ Monumental Brasses,’ 2 vols., 1861, 
21. 5s.; Suckling’s ‘ Essex,’ 4to, 1845, ll. 5s. ; 
Stone’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight,’ 1891, 1l. 10s.; and ‘ The Post Office 
Directory ’ for 1828, red morocco, 6s. There are 
also a number of engraved portraits. 


Catalogue 73 contains among first editions 
* Our Mutual Friend,’ Lytton’s ‘ The Disowned,’ 
4 vols., Meredith’s ‘ The Tale of Chloe,’ Lever’s 
* The Knight of Gwynne,’ and Kipling’s ‘ Second 
Jungle Book ’ and‘ TheSevenSeas.’ The original 
Pictorial Edition of Shakespeare by Charles 
Knight, cloth, 8 vcls., 4to, is 11. 15s. There are 
lists under Foreign Literature. Under Pottery 
and Porcelain is the last edition of Litchfield, 
1908, 20s. Grose’s ‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
2 vols., imperial 8vo, calf, 1789-91, is also 20s. 
It was in this work that ‘Tam o’ Shanter ’ first 
appeared. There are lists under Military and 
Naval and Poetry. In the Addenda are books 
from the library of Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop), 
the well-known explorer, some of these being 
presentation copies. 


Mr. B. Dobell’s Catalogue 198 starts with 
engravings from the famous Huth Collection. We 
notice also ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ the first edition of 
1798, very rare, 12/.; the ‘ Gradus ad Cantabri- 
giam,’ with coloured plates, 2/. 10s.; a long 
letter of Dickens complaining of incivility at the 
theatre, 1847, 61. 6s.; and Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems,’ 
first edition, 2 vols., scarce, 1807, 71. There are 
two first editions of Arnold’s delightful ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Garland’; and _a set of Jane Austen, 
illustrated mostly by Mr. Hugh Thomson, is 
attractive. We note also several interesting 
Dickensiana besides the letter above; Florio’s 
‘ Montaigne,’ third edition, 1632, 2/7. 10s.; Rus- 
kin’s ‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ first edition, 
il. 5s.; and several entries worth attention 
under Shakespeare, Stevenson, and Tennysop. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
717 contains sets of The Alpine Journal, The 
Mathematical Journal, the Chaucer, Kent Archeo- 
logical, and Palzwontographical Societies, Naval 
Architects’ Institute, and others. It is rich in 
works on Kent, which include a choice copy of 
Hasted, 35/.; Havell’s ‘ Cruise,’ 1823, 8/. 8s. ; 
and the rare work by Lewis, ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of the Isle of Tenet,’ second edition, 1736, 
61. 6s. Under Entomology will be found Curtis’s 
big work, 9 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 1862, 18/7. 18s. 
(published at 43/. 16s. net) ; Blackwall’s ‘ Spiders,’ 
3l. 3s.; Entomologist’s Magazine, 44 vols., new 
half-calf, 1864-1908, 101. 10s.; McCook’s ‘Ame- 
rican Spiders,’ 3 vols., 4to, cloth, uncut, Phila- 
delphia, 1889-93, 10/7. 10s.; and an _ original 
subscriber’s copy of Moore’s ‘ Lepidoptera of 
Ceylon,’ 3 vols., 4to, bound from the parts in half 
crushed morocco extra, 1880-87, 14/. 14s. There 
are works on Costume, Keramics, Military, and 
Northumberland. Under Thackeray is an 
Edition de Luxe, and under Carlyle a Library 
Edition. Other works are Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ extra-illustrated with over 500 portraits 
and views, 4 thick vols., 8vo, half-morocco, 1826, 
91. 9s.; Linton’s *‘ Masters of Wood Engraving,’ 
large paper (limited to 100 copies), New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1889, uncut, 5/. 5s.; an original 
subscriber’s copy of Gould’s ‘ Birds,’ 5 vols., 
imperial folio, green morocco super extra, 1873, 
631.; and a long set of Ritson, 33 vols., 1783- 
1833, 251. Under Scott is a complete set of early 
editions. There is an uncut set of the scarce 
work of Shoberl and Pyne, ‘ The World in Minia- 
ture,’ with over 720 coloured plates of costume, 
«c., 43 vols., 18mo, old paper boards, Ackermann, 
1821-7, 18/. 18s. Under Trials is a ‘ Complete 
Collection of Proceedings for High Treason,’ by 
T. B. and T. J. Howell, with Jardine’s Index, 
34 vols., royal 8vo, half-bound, 1809-28, 121. 12s. 
There is a set of Vanity Fair, 1868-98, 60 vols., 
folio, cloth, 171. 17s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 


spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub. 
lishers ”—at. the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 

M. Le D. (‘‘ Horse-play’”’).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
defines this as ‘‘ Rough, coarse, or boisterous 
play, passing the bounds of propriety.” The 
illustrative quotations range from 1589 to the 
present day. 


J. H. Bartolozzi Mezzotints ’’).—You should 
consult a fine-art dealer. 


| 
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